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“I can tell you that Hitler no more re- 
sembles Napoleon than a kitten resembles a 
lion ... Only Hitler’s simpletons in Berlin 
believe in the possibility of conquering 
Europe. At present, the Germans have no 
need to split their armies to wage a war in 
the West as well as in the East. There is no 
doubt that is making the enemy’s task easier. 
But I hope that a second front will be 

established in the near fu- 
ture, thus relieving the task 
of the Red Arm y.”— 
JOSEF V. STALIN, 
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Japan’s “final” efforts at reconcilliation with the 
United States, and Hitler’s “‘final’’ thrusts at Moscow 
are beginning to take on somewhat the aspect of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s “farewell” American tours. 

What, we may ask, was back of the sensational hurry 
in getting Saburo Kurusu out of Japan and winging his 
way to Washington? Logically, neither side should be 
in too much of a hurry. Japan might well want to delay, 
pending conclusive developments on the Russian front. 
And of course delay, within reason, advantages the U. S., 
affords more time to perfect our Pacific defenses. 

We think there may have been two reasons for speed 
(aside from the characteristic Japanese desire for pub- 
licity). The No. 1 point is that the Japanese Diet meets 
next week. With Kurusu on his way, or actually in Wash- 
ington, the more deliberate members of the body may be 
able to restrain the fire-eaters with the argument that 
nothing should be done pending outcome of Kurusu’s 
conferences. 

A second point, equally important, is that Japan may 
have had a tip-off from her Axis associate promising, let 
us say, the fall of Moscow at an early date. Obviously, 
a responsible Japanese diplomat in Washington at such 
a time would have a psychological advantage. He would 
be in a strong bargaining position. It is no secret that 
Japan deeply desires to close the Chinese “incident.” 
Unquestionably, Kurusu will ask that the U. S., discon- 
tinue aid to China, probably offering in return some form 
of truce, under U. S., offices, with gradual evacuation of 
Japanese troops from China. He has slight chance of 
success, but conferences may continue for weeks, even 
months, unless there is some decisive turn in the war 
which -will give Japan renewed assurance of ultimate 
German victory. Then she may decide quickly to grasp her 
opportunity for action. 


CRIMEAN PENINSULA: We have been depend- 
ent thruout the week on bulletins issued by the German 
High Command, which have given a highly colorful 
picture of a general rout in this area. However, there 
now seems perhaps some justification for a belief which 
we have held: The Russians had no intention of making 
a serious stand at any point between the Isthmus and 
their great naval base at Sebastopol. We could not credit 
early Nazi accounts that Sebastopol was virtually in their 
hands. Defenses at this point are at least as formidable 
as those of Odessa and Leningrad. We believe Nazi forces 
will be held, for the immediate present at least, at points 
well outside the city. Indeed, they may make no serious 
effort at conquest ; may concentrate on an effort to cross 
to the mainland. 

But Hitler’s eventual effort must be to capture, bottle 
up or destroy the Russian fleet, based at Sebastopol, so 
that he may have free use of the Black Sea to transport 
supplies, lighten burden of over-extended land lines. 





prophesies... 


While we have said repeatedly that Ger- 
many will not FIGHT Turkey, now, this does 
not preciude possibility of an overland 
route by special arrangement. This possi- 
bility becomes a probability, if things go 
well for the Nazis. 

When and if Hitler makes Sebastopol un- 
tenable for Russian fleet, these war craft 
may be forced to take refuge at Turkish 
port of Istanbul. Nazis will need this fleet 
and may attempt squeeze play of some sort 
to get it. 

Anticipate early land action for British 
troops. Wavell will almost certainly bring 
substantial force into Caucasus. Also, may 
be some form of invasion in Norway, and 
step-up of activity in Africa, all before many 
weeks. 





...— Upto the time of the German invasion 
| of Russia (June 22) bulletins issued by the Nazi 
land armies were generally dependable. Since 
that date they have been irresponsible and often 
fantastically exaggerated. William L. Shirer, au- 
thor of Berlin Diary, suggests: “Hitler is now 
writing the communiques.” 





U. S. LABOR FRONT: Daniel Webster, notorious- 
ly incompetent in financial matters, would habitually 
give notes for his more pressing obligations. As he signed 
these debentures he would often sigh, “‘Well, thank God, 
that bill is paid!’ Some of us are adopting a similar 
attitude toward our labor problems. It is well to remem- 
ber that the ‘‘captive mine’”’ issue is still far from settled ; 
that the armistice expires Nov. 15. And now comes re- 
port that Railroad Brotherhood will not accept pro- 
posals of Roosevelt’s fact-finding board. A labor show- 
down cannot be long postponed. Look for trouble. 


TAXES: Morgenthau proposal of 15% withdrawal 
tax on wages and salaries was feeler. With elections com- 
ing up, Congressmen don’t like idea. Nevertheless, look 
for some modification; possibly an “enforced savings” 
plan, as we have previously suggested. 
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- — The “stuf- 
find” in your 
Thanksgiving tur- 
key may lack usual 
spices this year. 
They're scarce—and 
high—we hear. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS 


“I’m very absent-minded,” said the 
professor. “I often find names and 
telephone numbers written in my 
notebook, but I can’t remember what 
persons they represent. Recently I had 
a general checking up. The name and 
address of one man baffled me, so I 
wrote to him asking if he had ever 
heard of me and if I was supposed 
to do something for him. 

“He wrote back a cordial letter, 
saying that I had already done it. He 
was my wife’s first husband.’—The 
Journal of Education, 10-'41. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Down in Tennessee I heard a con- 
versation between a colored woman 
and the wife of a college president. 

“Children, Liza?” 

“Yes’m, three boys.” 

“Do they all have work?” 

“Yes’m. One’s a lawyer in Knox- 
ville, one’s a lawyer in Nashville, and 
one’s a professor.” 

“A professor?” 

“Yes’m.” She mentioned the univer- 
sity. 

“How in the world did you ever do 
it, Liza?” 

“Oh, I jes’ took in washin’.’”—RoL1Lo 
WaLtTeR Brown, “The Excitements of 
Being Mature,” The Atlantic, 11-41. 


ADVERTISING—Ingenuity 

Max Schling, a New York florist, 
ran a whole ad in shorthand in the 
New York Times. Many a curious 
businessman cut it out, handed it to 
his secretary to translate. The ad 
asked secretaries to think of Schling 
when the boss wanted flowers for his 
wife.—Modern Selling. 


you on that?” 





“The expert becomes the man 
who knows so much about a sub- 
ject that he cannot lead us to do 
what ought to be done about it.”— 
LEONARD W. CRONKHITE, Commit- 
tee for National Morale. 


“ ” 


“The amusing thing about mov- 
ing pictures is the enormous num- 


_ber of nonentites who work to- 


gether to make something any 
normal half-wit would prefer not 
to make'in the first place.”—WIL- 
LIAM Saroyan, Author and Play- 
wright. 

“ ” 


“This war is becoming a war of 
exhaustion and the Germans are 
becoming exhausted.” — H. G. 
WELLs. 

“ ” 

“The fact that there is a short- 
age of materials is no reason why 
there should be a shortage of en- 
terprise."—Maj. F. W. NIcHOL, 
International Business Machines 
Co. 


“ ” 


“Civilization will not be de- 
stroyed so long as men who will 
not be beaten cannot be beaten.” 
—Tom J. Davis, President, Rotary 
International. 





AMERICA—Citizenship 


To become a citizen involves but a 
dry technical procedure. It is a far 
different matter to become an Ameri- 
can. That requires years of thoughtful 
living, of sifting and resifting one’s 
innermost experiences.—Ep FaLKkow- 
SkI, “Polonia to America,’ Common 
Ground, Autumn.-’41. 


ANIMALS—Dogs 


Special menus are provided for dogs 
at the Hotel New Yorker. Just call 
Room Service and a white coated 
waiter will arrive in due time: 

The menu reads like this: Appetizer 
(Tomato Juice, Lime Water, Cod 
Liver Oil)—Soup (Oxtail, Mutton, 
Lamb or Beef Broth)—Entre (Bones, 
Canned Corned Beef, Prepared Fish, 
or Meat, raw or cooked)— Vegetables, 
choice of two (Spinach, Cauliflower, 
Cabbage, Turnips, String Beans, On- 
ions, Garlic, Carrots)—Dessert (Dog 
Biscuit or Ice Cream).—DAaALe Harri- 
son, “Sidelights of New York.” 


BORROWING 


William Allen White, famous editor 
of the Emporia Gazette, never forgets 
to return what he borrows. One day 
before he and Mrs. White were leav- 
ing for Europe, he took a new pencil 
from my desk, signed for a telegram 
which had just been delivered to him, 
and stuck the pencil in his pocket. 
Months later, a few days after he had 
returned from his trip, he walked in 
and dropped a stub of a yellow pencil 
on my desk with the mere remark: 

“Here’s the pencil I borrowed the 
day I went away.’—Frank C. CLoucH. 
William Allen White of Emporia, 
(Whittlesey, $2.50). 
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1 Saw the Russians 
By RaLpeu INGERSOLL 
Mr. Ingersoll, publisher of the New 


York newspaper, PM has lately re- 
turned from Russia. Following is an 
excerpt from one of a series of articles 
published in his own and a number 
of other newspapers. 


American politics is an enormous 
mystery to the Soviet gov't. It’s atti 
tude, over-simplified: 


“If Roosevelt wants to help, he'll 
help; if he doesn’t, he won't. We don’t 
understand all this talk about pub- 
lic opinion and opposition from a 
minority party. If you really don’t 
like Lindbergh and Wheeler, why 
don’t you shoot them? If you don’t 
want to shoot them, why don’t you 
lock them up?” 


I tried to explain these things to 
the Russians. It was hard going. Their 
minds operate on an assumption that 
is foreign to us: That the State as 
a whole is the only thing that mat- 
ters, and that the individual is utter- 
ly unimportant in comparison to it— 
and that the State and the Govern: 
ment are synonymous. The principal 
effect of this is that they are led to 
thinking of Roosevelt as if he were 
the simplest of autocrats with the 
U. S. armies and industries his to 
command at will. 


Soviet gov’t does not believe that 
collapse of the German state is in 
order. It thinks German morale is 
high and that nothing will unseat 
Hitler except a decisive military de- 
feat. It believes the defeat of one of 
Hitler’s allies could turn the trick. 
This is principle behind Soviet re- 
quest to Britain for a “diversion 
front.” The Soviet gov’t thinks the 
ideal diversion would be an attack 
upon already defeated Italy. 


I believe Russia is still well enough 
armed and has enough factory pro- 
duction to go on fighting indefinitcly. 
The Russians are brave, and they still 
have confidence in themselves. 


CARELESSNESS 

Some time ago the War Department 
ordered each employee to wear an 
identification badge with his picture 
on it. One bright lad thought he’d 
submit another photo to test the vigi- 
lance of the guards. So for three 
weeks this munitions building ex- 
ecutive passed through the line wav- 
ing a picture of Adolf Hitler in the 
inspector’s face——Vicror RresEL, in 
his Column “Heard on the Left,” The 
New Leader, 10-25-’41. 


CREDIT—Collections 

The physicians of a middle western 
state are running newspaper adver- 
tising urging people to pay their doc- 
tor’s bills. “Installments on the fam- 
ily car” they point out “are paid for 
sear of losing the car, but if the fam- 
ily’s doctor isn’t paid, he can’t take 
the baby back and sell it.”—Reported 
by Neat O’Hara, in his Column, “Pull 
Up a Chair.” 


CRITICISM 

The reason that I criticise, 

And find each person such a pain, 

Is that to ferret out the good 

Would be much more arduous on the 
brain. 
—MALVINA 
Post, 


Linpsay, Washington 


CRITICS—American 

Recently Ferenc Molnar, the Hun- 
garian playwright now living in New 
York, met a young dramatist whose 
play had taken the reviewers’ beat- 
ings. The young man began to list 
his complaints, and asked Molnar to 
corroborate his point of view. “In 
Budapest,” said Molnar, “we had two 
kinds of critics. The first were the 
good critics—my friends—who wrote 
nice things about my shows. But the 
others were stupid and didn’t like my 
shows. So we bribed them and they 
too wrote favorable reviews. But here 
in America the critics are both stupid 
and honest.”—B, ALSTERLUND, “Notes 
and Quotes,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
10-'41. 


DEFEAT—British 

This observation is credited to a 
German officer. 

“The British are tough people; 
They will not give in easily. They 
are also dense and will not see 
when they are defeated and when it 
is their stupidity to persist. Defeat 
must first become popular in England 
before the Government will admit it. 
—Manchester Guardian, 9-12-'1. 








Golfer’s Prayer 
Lord give me grace to make a score 
so low 
That even I when talking of it 
afterwards 
May never need to lie. 
—Pure Owl News, 10-’41. 








DEFENSE —Sacrifice 

Society Note of the Future—The 
couple departed on the wedding trip 
using the chrome trimmings that had 
been “worn” by the automobile of the 
groom’s father.—Editorial in The In- 
dianapolis Star, 10-29-41. 

“ ” 

Dispatches tell of a threat to the 
suspension of men’s pants. The arma- 
ment program is taking all of the 
metal and machines formerly used for 
slide fasteners. Men cannot have but- 
tons, it seems either, for plastics and 
buttonhole machinery also run smack 
into priorities, Suggested uses of 
safety and other pins clash with pri- 
orities restrictions on brass. 

Belts and suspenders of rubber or 
plastic all call for materials in which 
supplies are restricted. Rope, hill- 
billy fashion, won’t do because bring- 
ing in hemp would take ship space 
needed for arms materials. Nails and 
barb-wire combinations, also are ruled 
out. Nail and wire-plant concerns are 
laying off men because they can’t get 
the wire. What a world!—Townsend 
National Weekly, 11-1-’41. 

“ ” 

Maurice Evans reports that actors 
are making their own kind of sacri- 
fice for the defense program. “As 
Richard II, I used to wear silken 
garments, sit on a platinum throne, 
and hold an aluminum scepter. Now 
I'd have to sit on a soap box, wear 
a sarong, and swing a baseball bat.” 


DISCIPLINE—Chinese 


A Chinese baby is néver punished 
or scolded or denied anything. “His 
wisdom has not opened yet,” his elders 
say patiently —Peart S. Buck, “What 
Chinese Parents Can Teach Us,” Par- 
ents’ Magazine, 11-'41. 


ECONOMICS 


If the Germans should win this war 
they will have a big advantage in 
purchasing power in America, fears 
Rep. Ham Fish, of New York, who 
cites this example of what Nazi trades- 
men could and likely would do: They 
could trade us three 10-cent harmon- 
icas for a bushel of wheat, Fish says. 
Then they could trade that bushel of 
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wheat to Denmark for ten pounds of 
cheese. That cheese would be worth 
a $25 tweed coat in England and the 
tweed coat would have enough value 
over here to be swapped for a $75 
washing machine. Which means that 
Adolf Hitler, after winning this war, 
would be in a position to trade us out 
of a washing machine worth $75 for 
30 cents worth of harmonicas.—Cap- 
per’s Weekly, 10-11-'41. 


EDUCATION—Insurance 


The student’s Protective Insurance 
Association of Rhode Island insures 
students at the local university 
against failures in examinations. The 
premium varies from about one to 
two dollars depending on whether the 
client is a freshman or one more ad- 
vanced in his studies. Freshmen 
pay the highest premiums. Students 
who fail a course are paid a sum 
which about -covers the price of the 
course. This system is spreading to 
other -universities all over the coun- 
try.—Scribner’s Commentator, 11-41. 


FREEDOM 


Political freedom cannot survive if 
economic freedom is lost——Report of 


the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. 
GODS—False 

Hitler is not the only one who 


makes race his god. Mussolini is not 
the only one who makes a nation his 
god. Stalin is not the only one who 
makes’ an economic class his god. A 
capitalist can do that as thoroughly 
as a Communist—Harry EMERSON 
Fospick Living Under Tension, (Har- 
per & Brothers, $1.50). 


HEALTH 


We Americans want good health to 
be the heritage of all on as demo- 
cratic a basis as the suffrage itself. 
We want no property qualification for 
health. —U. S. Surgeon-General THom- 
AS PARRAN. 


HEROES 

Peruvians have a custom which im- 
mortalizes the bravery of their Ad- 
miral Grau. Ata roll call, his name 
is always the first to be called.. Then 
a man steps forward, and with up- 
lifted hand, says, “Absent, but ac- 
counted for. He is with the heroes.” 
—Christian Herald, 10-41. 


HONESTY 


At the end of the examination, the 
students were required to sign a 





The Timeless Land—ELEANOR Dark, 


Waterway, Return to Coolami, 
millan, $2.75). 

Last of the great continents to be 
discovered and colonized was Aus- 
tralia. Not until 1788 did a small 
British fleet sail into Sydney Cove 
to empty its motley cargo of human 
scum, English convicts shipped half- 
way around the world to serve their 
sentences as colonists for the mother 
country. High upon a rocky bluff over- 
looking the harbor, naked black men 
watched silently, wonderingly. .. . 

From a consuming interest in the 
Australian aborigines, native-born 
Eleanor Dark enlarged her research 
to embrace the history of the first 
five dreary years of the earliest settle- 
ment at Sydney. This history is the 
story of The Timeless Land, unique 
in the balance it strikes between the 
reaction of a strange, new country and 
its natives upon the whites, and the 
commonly-overlooked reaction of these 
pale-skinned, beardless men and their 
“magic” on the blacks. 


Prefacing her novel, October choice 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, the au- 
thor remarks, “This book has _ bor- 
rowed so much from history that it 
seems advisable to remind readers 
that it is fiction.” Carefully she points 
out deviatious from historical record. 
But the vainglorious, irrepressible 
Bennilong, mighty warrior whose 
fascination with the white men and 
their ways led to his eventual down- 
fall, actually existed. The strong, wise 
character, Governor Arthur Phillip, 
was real. And it was from the con- 
scientiously-kept journals of many of 
the lesser officials in the colony that 
Mrs. Dark gleaned much of her ma- 
terial. So they, too, lived and suffered, 
saw starvation, sickness and death 


(Mac- 


decimate the downtrodden convicts 
and pitiable natives who were pro- 
testingly thrust back inland in face 
of the growing settlement. 


That the name of Andrew Prentice, 
virile, red-headed convict, does not ap- 
pear in the archives detracts nothing 
from the account of his crafty escape 
to freedom. After four years enjoyed 
in a comfortable mountain seclusion 
with his native wife and rolypoly lit- 
tle half-breed Billalong, Prentice sur- 
rendered not to capture but to death 
in an heroic sacrifice to save his wom- 
an and child, 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” writes the author, “sums 
up what was to the natives a taken- 
for-granted condition of their exist- 
ence.” No wonder Johnny, the little 
convict child, ran away to live with 
them and be rid of slappings, scold- 
ings and aversion to his caste that 
marked his youthful life. 


“Savagery!” cried the white men 
when they saw a native husband beat 
his wife. “Savagery” Arabanoo would 
have said had he known the word, 
when fair-minded Governor Phillip 
insisted he witness the flogging of 
convicts who had provoked the In- 
dians. 

Mrs. Dark has a way in this book 
of omitting other than the most es- 
sential physical descriptions, intro- 
ducing and analyzing each character 
primarily through his mental pro- 
cesses, his emotions, and his reaction 
to a changing environment. Contrary 
to most novels narrated from one per- 
son’s viewpoint, the development of 
this sodden settlement is seen through 
the hidden thoughts of everyone from 
Bennilong to Johnny, from the Gov- 
ernor to the convict. . 


pledge stating that they had neither 
given nor received aid during the ex- 
amination. A rather dull looking boy 
lingered after the other students had 
left the room. He confessed to the 
teacher that he did not know if he 
could truthfully sign the pledge, since 


he had prayed to the Lord to assist 
him in the examination, and he did 
not know whether his prayers were 
answered. The amused teacher looked 
the paper over and said: “I think you 
can sign.”—JAMES McBrybe, Coronet, 
11-’41. 
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News of the New 


AVIATION: Answering query, 
“What good did it do?” Dr. Andrew 
C. Ivy, Northwestern U., explains ad- 
vantages to military aviation in re- 
cent 29,300-ft. free fall by ‘chutist 
Starnes. Has now been determined: 
(1) Parachutist can jump from high 
altitude without becoming numb from 
cold, unconscious from lack of 
oxygen; (2) That delayed fall reduces 
probability of flier being struck by 
abandoned plane; (3) That ‘’chutist 
can fall near the ground before be- 
coming defenseless target for enemy 
sharpshooter; (4) That flier can jump 
without fear that blast of air rushing 
past the plane will damage parachute 
or harness. 

Reports of successful use of wooden 
airplanes by metal-deficient Russia 
have led defense officials to explore 
possibility of using wooden aircraft 


for training army fliers, thus conserv-. 


ing aluminum. Action not likely for 
2 years, because of production delays 
incident to plant conversion and re- 


designing. 

Curious glass domes, floating on 
rubber “doughnuts,” controlled by 
radio, will presently mark landing 


areas in water for seaplanes. 
“ ” 

DEFENSE: Each week brings abun- 
dant evidence of American ingenuity 
under pressure. Among late develop- 
ments is a new bonding agent per- 
mitting manufacture of abrasive 
stones for precision work hitherto ac- 
complished with great difficulty. Ab- 
rasive uniformity afforded by new 
bond as been basis for development 
of super-finish and optical flats, vital 
in extreme tolerances required in 
many defense products, notably air- 
eraft and gun parts. 

“ ” 

INVENTION: Sad news for women 
who pause to “reflect” at dep’t store 
windows. Reflection-free glass is re- 
cent development of RCA laboratories. 

“ ” 

PROCESS: Quick-freezing is now 
applied to—cake! Six-weeks-old cakes, 
removed from cold storage, have been 
thawed out, served, pronounced de- 
licious. 

“ ’”” 

RESEARCH: Poliomyelitis, or in- 
fantile paralysis, may be spread by 
common housefly, assert two Yale U., 
School of Medicine scientists. May ac- 
count measurably for increased pre- 
valence in Summer. 


INDIANS—Versus Nazism 

Indian youths have been volunteer- 
ing for Selective Service at a ratio 
of about fifteen for every one drafted. 
Such is the active proof of their atti- 
tude toward Nazism, expressed thus 
by one venerable chief: 

“You see, we have a fight all our 
own. Hitler took our sign of peace 
and twisted it all out of shape. The 
swastika was our sign of peace; we 
have torn up our beaded armbands 
that had the swastika on them. Hitler, 
also took our ‘How’ sign and made it 
a ‘Heil’ sign. We don’t like that.”— 
N. Y. Times, sec. 4, 10-26-’41. 


LEISURE 


“What we need as much as anything 
else today is to open our minds to 
the idea that it is possible—even 
necessary—to devote ourselves to an 
artistic pursuit without in any way 
earning money by it. The problem of 
leisure is quite as great as that of 
labor, and our civilization hasn’t yet 
taught us the full use of leisure, 
which is not ‘fun’ or ‘time-killing,’ 
but self-satisfaction through self-ex- 
pression.” — RayMoNnD GRAM SWING 
in an interview with Rose Hey.sut, 
“Music Versus Professionalism,” The 
Etude, 11-41. 


MAN—Classification 

There are three kinds of men in 
the world: fits, misfits, and counter- 
feits. 

Fits are those men who fit naturally 
into the scheme of things. 

Misfits are those who, owing to their 
own inaptitudes, are square pegs in 
round holes. 

Counterfeits are those who are men- 
tally cut on the bias, and who imagine 
they can fool an entire world simply 
because they can fool themselves. 
—Rays of Sunshine. 


MARRIAGE 

The happiest marriage is not that 
which defers disillusion, but that 
which admits it at the outset. Rel- 
atively few marriages between com- 
pletely adult men and women turn 
out unhappily. Age is happy; youth 
unhappy. Illusion is the happiness of 
the heart. Disillusion is the merri- 
ment of the mind.—Grorce Jean 
NATHAN, The Bachelor Life, (Reynal 
& Hitchcock, $2.50). 


ORDERS—Literal Obedience 
A Camp Lee, Va. sentry, told to 

challenge all persons, planted himself 

in the path of a freight train and 


ordered the engineer and fireman to 
dismount and be recognized. The of- 
ficer of the guard supported his action 
but asked why he didn’t insist on see- 
ing the conductor. 

“The conductor was in the caboose, 
sir,” the sentry reported, “and the 
caboose was still in the Sixth area 
which is out of my zone.”—Defender. 


PROPAGANDA—Comic Strips 


Why comics are still known as 
“funny” papers is one of life’s un- 
raveled mysteries. Most of the strips 
are about as funny as the Hound of 
the Baskervilles. Blood and bombs, 
thunder and sudden death—these are 
the things from which a huge section 
of the comic strip world is created. 
Newspaper propaganda is sharp, 
shocking; radio propaganda is de- 
livered in an authoritative tone; the 
magazines prey on sentimentality. But 
comic strips catch readers in their 
most relaxed moments. They are sub- 
tle. They could not, perhaps, in them- 
selves, be instruments powerful 
enough to warrant attention. Tied to 
other agencies of the “we must go to 
war to save the world” school of 
thought, they are an integral part of 
the blasting machine of propaganda. 
—GERALD W. Movivs, Sec’y to Senator 
Nye. “Comic Strip Propaganda,” 
Scribner’s Commentator, 11-41. 


RIDICULE—Of Nazis 

Sergt. S. S. Payne, of the R. A. F., 
now on an inspection tour of Ameri- 
can aircraft plants, tells of a certain 
German bombing attack on England 
where the only casualty -was a rabbit. 
Next day the dead rabbit was dropped 
from an RAF plane over Berlin, and 
around its neck was a caustic note 
about the Nazi’s lack of marksman- 
ship. 


SELECTEES—tTraining 

At Camp Davis, a recent selectee 
passed a recent second lieutenant with- 
out saluting him, and you know what 
happened: the selectee got a terrifid 
bawling out, which merged into a lec- 
ture on the salute—how given, when, 
and to whom. When the second lieu- 
tenant finally came to a full stop, the 
selectee asked him, in a friendly way, 
“You want one now?’—“The Talk of 
the Town,” The New Yorker, 10-11-'41. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving 

Why not establish what might be 
known as Learner’s Street—a place 
where beginners in the business of 
driving a car could go and practice 
under expert supervision? It should 
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be possible to set up all sorts of con- 
ditions such as the driver will be 
obliged to meet in traffic. Everybody 
who drives has to learn somehow, 
somewhere, but it would be better for 
all concerned if a place were assigned 
for the performance.—Editorial sug- 
gestion in Memphis Commercial-Ap- 
peal. 


SPORTS—Score 

“It’s bad business to run up the 
score on an opponent,” says Coach 
Wallace Wade of Duke University. 
“It’s poor psychology because when 
you meet the victims the following 
year, they’re gunning for you. On the 
other hand, your own team remem- 
bers the lopsided score of the year 
before, and thinks the game is going 
to be a breeze. And that’s how upsets 
are made.”—Quoted by Frank B. GIL- 
BRETH in his Column, The Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 10-30-’41. 


SYMBOLS—Swastika 

There are two kinds of swastikas, 
the left and the right-handed, and it’s 
the left-handed ote which announces 
the realm of Nazidom. Universally 
used, the right-handed symbol stands 
in China for the equivalent to the 
American Red Cross; in Japan for 
the followers of Buddha. Even in Ja- 
pan, the left-handed swastika is avoid- 
ed like the plague, standing, as it 
does, for the devil-worshippers.— 
Printers’ Ink, 8-15-'41. 


TAXES 

December incomes for many people 
are going to feel a definite increase. 
Corporations with dividend payments 
ordinarily due in January, are push- 
ing them ahead to December—just in 
case taxes should rise again. They 
aim to save their stock-holders some 
money. 


TRUTH—Concealed 

“One evening,” writes a teacher, “I 
read in the local newspaper that one 
of my pupils had been accused of steal- 
ing an automobile. When he came 
back to school several days later, he 
wrote on his absence slip as his rea- 
son for not having been in school, 
‘Car Trouble.’”—The Clearing House, 
10-"41. 


UNDERSTANDING 

Red tape is a system that you don’t 
understand. There isn’t a big organi- 
zation in the world that hasn’t certain 
rules that seem to be red tape to 
somebody who is ignorant of them.— 
W. S. Knupsrn, New York Times. 


American Scene: 


Average American Looks 
Away From the War 
By Matcotm W. BINGay 
People say to me, “Why don’t you 
give us the inside low-down on what’s 
really going on in Washington, Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Moscow?” Well, I 
have not been in Washington for three 
days now. It’s over a week since I 
was in London or Berlin, and at least 
a month since I had a chocolate sun- 
dae in the Kremlin with Joe Stalin 
at Moscow. All I know is what I read 
in the papers, and you have already 
read that, so you know as much about 
what is going on as I do. 

There are thousands of newspaper 
correspondents in these spots doing 
their best to keep us informed. But 
all they can find out is what they are 
told, and all they can write is what 
they are allowed to print. So really 
we don’t know any more about what’s 
going on than Harold Ickes knows 
about the supply of gasoline. 

Anyway, I think people want to 
think of something else besides the 





war. They’ve been “emergencied” to 
death. There is nothing we can do 
about this war, so we might as well 
practice up on our putting. It’s up 
to Mr. Roosevelt to settle those strikes. 
We can’t. It’s up to him to check in- 
flation. We can’t. It’s up to him to get 
our defense program running smooth- 
ly. We can’t. 

Why not, then, go to a good movie, 
or a good theatre, or a good musical, 
or snuggle down to read a good non- 
war book, or even play bridge? I’ve 
read most of the books turned out by 
the war experts, the historians and 
the politicians, and I don’t know very 
much more than I did before I started. 

So that is why I propose keeping 
away from this war thing as much as 
I can. I will not weary you with my 
comments on same unless something 
breaks loose. And maybe not then. I’m 
not going to write about this war un- 
til something new happens because 
everything has already been said— 
too often.—From the column, “Good 
Morning,” in the Detroit Free Press. 


VENGEANCE—Moderated 
Many of us can remember when the 
strongest desire of a multitude of 
Americans was to “hang the Kaiser.” 
How does it happen that so little is 
heard of a = similar vengefulness 
toward Hitler? Der Fuehrer has 
committed more crimes—has wielded 
more arbitrary and ruthless author- 
ity—than the Kaiser ever did. Yet 
there is not the hatred toward Hitler 
that the one-time emperor aroused. 
Whatever the cause, we are vastly 
better off to keep cool heads—to look 
dangers in the face and plan how to 
meet them—than if we were to let our 
reasoning be clouded with desires for 
vengeance, to match cruelty with 
cruelty, and to see Hitler hanged.— 
The Journal of Education, 10-'41. 


WAR —Aid For Britain 

Stones on which “kings, queens, and 
some of the most colorful actors in 
the pageant of history,” have trod 
are up for sale. They are 227 year-old 
tablets from Buckingham Palace pav- 
ing, bought in 1930 by Humphrey E. 
Keough when they were removed and 
part of the Palace redecorated. Prices 


range from $25 for 12”x6” tablets to 
$500 for 18”x18”. All subscriptions 
will go toward “Helping Britain win.” 
—Advertisement in N. Y. Times, 10- 
26-41. 


W AR—Plunder 

Two Germans, walking in the streets 
of Berlin, met an attractively dressed 
woman. One of them remarked on her 
striking appearance. 

“Why shouldn’t she be well dressed?” 
replied the other. “Gown from Paris, 
stockings from Belgium, shoes from 
Denmark, furs from Norway.” 

The first, “What, nothing from Rus- 
sia?” 

The second, grimly, “From Russia? 
Yes. Mourning veil from Russia.”— 
Broadcast by the B.B.C. 


W AR— Weapons 

A strange assortment of sawed-off 
shot-guns, machine guns, rifles, and 
pistols, confiscated from gangsters and 
crooks is going to sea not to be 
emptied off the coast but to supple- 
ment the artillery of British Civilian 
defense forces, in preparedness 
against German invasion. 
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Apert Payson TERNUNE, writing 
in the Saturday Review of Literature 
says this strange story was told him 
by a classmate who in turn had it 
from an aged Canadian priest. The 
priest declared it was a folk-yarn long 
before it was imprisoned in print. The 
original source, apparently, is lost in 
obscurity. 





John Thane, a_ successful young 
American, lately arrived at Paris, is 
seated in a sidewalk cafe. At a nearby 
table, a beautiful young Frenchwoman 
smiles at him, writes something on 
a bit of blue stationery, and with a 
meaningful glance in his direction, 
drops it at her feet as she rises to 
depart. 


Thane retrieves the paper. Expect- 
ing the young woman has written 
something for him, he asks the head- 
waiter to translate the message, After 
taking one horrified look at the words, 
the man orders Thane to leave the 
cafe. 


Back at his hotel, Thane tells the 
manager of his strange experience 
and shows him the paper. The man- 
ager eyes him in abhorrence and, re- 
fusing an explanation, orders him 
from the hotel. 


Dazed and miserable, Thane puts 
the blue paper in his pocket. Return- 
ing to America, he tells the story to 
the president of his firm, a native 
Frenchman, friend of his father, whe 
agrees it must be some cruel jest. 
Shown the paper, he throws it in 
Thane’s face; orders him out of his 
office, out of the firm’s employ. 


Thane stumbles into the street. Not 
only his peace of mind but now his 
career is lost—all because of a few 
words on a little piece of paper! 

At last he has an idea. His old 
childhood nurse, who is devoted to 
him, is French. Going to her home, he 
pours out the tale of his hideous pre- 
dicament. She swears solemnly that 
she will translate the mysterious 
words for him. “A simple, correct 
translation” pleads Thane, taking a 
revolver from his pocket, “or I will 
not leave this room alive.” She nods 
and holds out her hand for the paper. 
Thane digs into the pocket where he 
has always kept it. Then he fumbles 
hysterically from pocket to pocket. 
The paper is gone. Thane never saw 
it again. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Two Chilean workmen stopped on a 
railway siding to have a look at a 
huge electric transformer which filled 
most of the space on a flat car. “I 
wonder what that funny looking thing 
can be.” 

“I’m not sure,” said the other, “but 
it might be a North American canary 
cage. These Yankees always make 
things as complicated as possible.”— 
Cart Crow, Meet the South Americans, 
(Harper, $3). 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
W. C. Fieitps 

It’s that comical Webster car- 
toon character, Mr. Milquetoast, 
who strikes my funny bone the 
quickest. 

One in particular I have in 
mind. The meek little chap was 
standing on a street corner in a 
downpour of rain. His eyelashes 
were dripping, his ‘moustache 
drooping and his clothes sodden. 
Finally his wet-spaghetti back- 
bone stiffens and he looks at his 
watch. 

“Well, I'll wait one more hour 
—and if he doesn’t come by then 
he can go and borrow the hundred 
dollars from somebody else!” 


In the dark days of 1941 irrepres- 
sible Parisians are chucking over the 
following story: 

Six Nazi pilots appear before the 
Pearly Gates and knock boisterously. 
St. Peter asks who they are. 

“We are German airmen,” says the 
Nazi with the biggest Iron Cross. “We 
have been shot down over England. 
Can we get in?” 

Without answering a word the heav- 
enly gatekeeper disappears. Finally 
he returns, opens up the gate half- 
way and says: “All right, men! Those 
two over there may come in!” 

“But we are six,” say the Germans. 
“How about the other four?” 

“Sorry, boys,” answers the Saint. 
“According to the communique of the 
German High Command only two 
pilots were lost over England today. 
Those two may come in—the other 
four can go to hell.”—CuHartes Der- 
ricorT, Coronet. 


The golfer stepped upon the tee 
and drove off. The ball sailed straight 
down the fairway, leaped on the green, 
dived into the hole. 

“What have you suddenly gone 
crazy about?” asked the golfer’s wife, 
who was trying to learn something 
about the game. 

“Why, I just did a hole in one!” 
yelled the golfer, a wild gleam in his 
eyes. 

“Did you?” said his wife, placidly. 
“Do it again, dear. I didn’t see you.” 
—The Financial Post. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


A soprano, aspiring to grand opera, 
asked a German .music professor to 
hear her. He played her accompani- 
ment and listened to her for a few 
minutes, but she sang so far off key 
that he finally slammed down the 
piano cover and refused to continue. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the 
young woman. “Don’t you like my 
singing?” 

“Der trouble mit. your singing, 
madam,” asserted the professor, “is 
dot veder I play on der vite keys or 
der black ones, you sing in der 
cracks.”—Scholastic. 








